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gracious in his conversation. In order to establish
a community of feeling between us, he told me that
he had been engaged on the Press and that he had
made strenuous efforts to earn his own living as a
reporter. From the outset the Times discredited him,
but the Patriot showed no animosity."

The English people, on the other hand, were
exceedingly indignant, and Russell was obliged to
see the Times burned in effigy before his eyes.

Kossuth used to tell Russell how, when he was in
exile and resolved on coming to England, he began
in an original way to learn English. He provided
himself with a dictionary and Shakespeare and set
to work.

" I got on all right as far as the appearance of the
master in the first scene of 'The Tempest/ and spent
almost a day over the stage directions, * a ship-master
and a boatswain severally.' How could that be?
But a few lines further on I was still more puzzled
by 'yarely.' I could not find it in rny dictionary,
anymore than I could find 'yare.' It was a terrible
ordeal, but I worked away and guessed the sense of
the words. Nevertheless I was a fortnight before
I turned over that page and got to the end of the first
short scene in ' The Tempest.1"

He told Cobden that English lent itself to his
thoughts with great readiness. He never trusted him-
self, however, to make an extempore speech, but always
wrote out what he had to say in a close, angular hand.
His visit meant particularly heavy work for Russell.
There was wild enough enthusiasm when Kossuth
visited Manchester, but even that was exceeded at
Birmingham, and Russell always remembered the
strain of describing those great gatherings and dinners,
reporting the immensely long speeches and writing
in special trains what would nowadays be sent by
telegraph.